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WEST VIRGINIA EVALUATES HER SCHOOL LIBRARIES 






by 






Olive Lewis 







On all sides we hear and see evidences of an increasing 






awareness of the role which the school library plays in the 





educational process. 





In November, 1959, the National Asso- 






ciation of Secondary-School Principals devoted an entire is- 






sue of its excellent BULLETIN to various aspects of "The 





Effective Secondary-School Library." One emphasis of the 








recent National Library Week was on the library within the 






















school. Administrators are recognizing the necessity of 
building up collections in their schools and are competing 
for the services of an inadequate supply of trained librari- 
ans. Consideration is being given to the necessity of in- 
cluding some library training in the education of all teach- 
ers, and widespread attention is being accorded the new 
statement of school library standards, published in 1960. 

Is all this excitement justified or is it the result of 
clever propaganda on the part of the library profession? Is 
the library one of those expendable frills which have elic- 
ited in recent years thundering volleys of adverse criticism 
or is it one of the most indispensable departments of the 
whole teaching program? Can several sets of encyclopedias 
and the annual acquisition of one or two hundred dollars! 


worth of books serve as a library or must that designation 





be reserved for a vital program, encompassing a collection 





of hundreds of books and generous supplies of other types of 
instructional and enrichment materials, and skillful admin- 
istration by a qualified staff? 

Now is the hour to decide which of these propositions 
is true. If adequate library service is essential to qual- 
ity education, it is necessary to pay the price, and that is 
an increasing one. 

The costs have been spelled out specifically in STAND- 
ARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS, formulated by the American 
Association of School Librarians and published in 1960 by 
the American Library Association, of which it is a division. 
This statement supersedes SCHOOL LIBRARIES TODAY AND TOMOR- 
ROW, a 1945 publication of the national professional organi- 
zation, and sets forth both the challenging potentialities 
of and the responsibilities entailed by a dynamic library 
progran. 

The STANDARDS were seven years in the making, from the 
time of the 19535 A.L.A. Conference, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to start work, through the period of consultation 
with experts in many different areas of education, archi- 
tects, practicing librarians in excellent situations, admin- 
istrators, citizens' groups, subject field specialists, to 
the amalgamation of data and ideas and final publication. 
The School Library Standards Committee was composed of 


representatives from the American Association of School Li- 


brarians, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 





ucation, American Association of School Administrators, 
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American Institute of Architects, American Personnel and 






























Guidance Association, Association for Childhood Education 


International, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 





Development, Catholic Library Association, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Department of Rural Education, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, General Federation of Women's Clubs, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools, National Council for 
the Social Studies, National Council of Teachers of English, 
National School Boards Association, National Science Teach- 
ers Association, Public Library Association, and the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

The eagerly awaited statement received an enthusiastic 
reception from librarians and administrators and set in mo- 
tion a nation-wide movement to improve school library serv- 
ice. The combination of quantitative and qualitative stand- 
ards offers a challenge to all who are interested in educa- 
tion and should become familiar to then. The emphasis 
throughout the book is on the achievement of an enriched 
library program, not merely the acquisition of numbers of 
books or expenditure per capita. However, since quantita- 
tive and qualitative aspects are inseparable and the former, 
more easily measured, they will receive a major share of 
attention in the report. 


How then does West Virginia fit into this picture of 





improving school libraries? She has not been idle. At the 





meeting of the West Virginia Library Association in Hunting- 































ton in October,1959, the school librarians formed themselves 





into the School Library Section of the state professional 








organization. Miss Mary Gaver, representing the Standards 
Committee of the American Association of School Librarians, 
encouraged the group to apply for assistance under the pilot 
program, which had been set up to help a limited number of 
states in starting implementation of the standards. 

On the basis of the application, which defined proposed 
action, and the obvious need for assistance, West Virginia 
was selected as one of the states to receive the benefits of 
this pilot progran. In our case, the main premium was to 
consist in the visit to the state of Miss Carolyn Whitenack, 
Second Vice-President of the American Library Association, 
during the meeting of the West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion in October, 1960. Miss Whitenack met with some of the 
key persons in education in the state and laid the founda- 
tions for a long time program of implementation. She spoke 
at the luncheon of the iibrarians' section and was present 
at two subsequent meetings of small groups of librarians to 
further plans for action. An unpremeditated advantage ac- 
crued to both W.V.E.A.and the librarians in Miss Whitnack's 
availability when Max Lerner, scheduled as the feature for a 
general session, was detained by transportation difficulties. 
Quick thinking on the part of one of the principals who had 
met Miss Whitenack and her own willingness resulted in fill- 


ing a gap inthe program and gaining an unprecedentedly 


































large hearing for the cause of libraries. 

One factor in persuading A.L.A. that West Virginia was 
in earnest about implementation of standards was the action 
which had been taken in March, 1960, to assess the existing 
situation in school libraries throughout the state. A ques- 
tionnaire was prepared by a committee of librarians with the 
assistance of the West Virginia Library Commission and the 
State Department of Education and was sent to all approved 
junior high schools and accredited first class high schools, 


public, private, and parochial. 


Of the 366 questionnaires sent out (including 19 to pri 
vate and parochial schools)242 were returned, or 66 per cent 
of the total possibilities, as indicated in Table I. Schools 
were categorized as follows:Group I, three year high schools 
(grades 10-12); Group II, four year high schools (grades 
9-12); Group III, six year junior and senior high schools 
(grades 7-12); Group IV, junior high schools (grades 7-9). 

An attempt was made to determine a common denominator 
among the schools which failed to return the questionnaire 
but without signal success, There were large as well as 
very small schools among the number although more of the lat- 
ter. Inasmuch as the communications were addressed to "The 
Librarian" without mention of a name, it was assumed at 
first that failure to respond might be attributed to the ab- 
sense of a person in that position. Although this may ex- 


plain some of the gaps, it is not true in every instance. 





Perhaps the only reliable conclusion that can be drawn is 


PERCENTAGE OF CONTACTED SCHOOLS RETURNING QUESTIONNAIRES 


TABLE I 



































NO. SCHOOLS| NO. SCHOOLS PER CENT 
GROUP CONTACTED REPLYING SCHOOLS 
REPLYING 
I 31 29 93 
II 63 4o 66 
III 174 109 63 
IV 98 62 63 
TOTAL 366 e24o 66 
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that, in any survey, by the law of averages, some question- 
naires which are sent out will not be returned. The survey- 
ors are of the opinion, however, that the response was great 
enough and the data representative enough to furnish a sig- 
nificant picture of school libraries in West Virginia. The 
two or three questionnaires which were returned very late, 
after the compilation was well under way, were considered 
negligible and not incorporated in the totals. 

Table II shows the number of questionnaires sent out 
and returned according to counties. 

All subsequent tabulations will refer only to the re- 
porting schools and, unless otherwise indicated, to condi- 
tions existing in the school year of 1959-1960. Enrollment 
and category of some of the schools have changed since that 
time. It should be emphasized that the following statistics 
and descriptions apply to approved and accredited schools, 
and it can be safely assumed that conditions obtaining in 
the schools not contacted fall below even these levels. 

The compilers of the STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PRO- 
GRAMS, which will hereafter be referred to as the STANDARDS, 
assert that a small number of schools in the country are al- 
ready meeting the requirements set forth and, in some in- 
stances, even exceeding them. For the majority of schools, 
however, the recommendations constitute goals toward which 
they must strive if they are to furnish the youth of a de- 
mocracy with the materials which they must have to prepare 


them for lives as useful, thoughtful citizens. 








TABLE II 
SCHOOLS RESPONDING TO QUESTIONNAIRE BY COUNTY - 8 - 
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Inasmuch as the size of the school has a direct bearing 
on the necessary per capita expenditure and the requisite 
number of books per student, Table III, showing distribution 
of schools according to enrollment, has significance. The 
STANDARDS include a chapter devoted solely to the considera- 
tion of requirements for a library program in schools with 
fewer than 200 students, emphasizing that the need for func- 
tional service, administered by qualified personnel, is no 
less than in larger schools although the means of providing 
it may be cooperative ones, In order to have an adequate 
collection in very small schools it is necessary to have 
proportionately more materials for each student than in 
large schools. 

Although films, filmstrips, recordings and other newer 
audio-visual materials have long since become established as 
indispensable media of instruction, books still constitute 
the greatest and most important part of the library collec- 
tion. In order to contribute to a vital curriculum as well 
as to the extra-curricular interests of students, it is 
essential for a library to have a wide variety and very 
large collection of books. Decision as to the adequacy of 
the printed materials cannot be limited to a per capita conm- 
putation, particularly in a small _ school. The considera- 
tions involved are not merely the number of titles available 
for each student but the coverage of a multiplicity and vari- 
ety of interests represented by many different subject areas 


and individuals. Statistics may also be misleading in the 








TABLE III 



























































DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN THE FOUR GROUPS ACCORDING TO ENROLLMENT 
1000 LESS 
GROUP | AND | 900 |800 | 700 |600 | 500 | 400 |300 |200 |100 |T 
OVER 100 
I 8 1 2 4 5 1 3 dy 1 
29 
II yy 1 3 3 4 1 8 9 3 y 2 
4o 
III 6 5 3 8 9 12 {10 {25 |10 |{19 2 
109 
IV 5 3 5 6 8 3 10 5 {10 8 1 
62 
weer 23 {10 [11 |21 |}|26 {17 {31 |43 |Jeh {31 5 
eho 








* Includes number of schools responding. 











matter of usability of the books included. Antiquated voca- 
tional books and outmoded scientific ones cannot be consid- 
ered a legitimate part of the school library; but unless 
weeding is done regularly and ruthlessly, it is probable 
that such titles help to compose the total figures reported. 

Inasmuch as the number of schools reporting in Group I 
is small, Table IV contains a complete tabulation of that 
category with regard to size of book collection for each 
school and the per capita expenditure for books, as compared 
to the recommendations of the STANDARDS. All fall far short 
of the basic minimum collection considered essential for 
good library service. It should be noted also that the per 
capita expenditure recommended in the STANDARDS refers to 
"regular library books" only, necessitating additional funds 
for the expensive reference volumes, not to mention profes- 
Sional literature and the other essentials, such as, maga- 
zines, newspapers, binding and supplies. Since the question- 
naire asked only’ for"the library book expenditure per pupil" 
it is probable that outlay for encyclopedias and diction- 
aries was included, which would make the gap between the 
reported and recommended expenditure even greater than it 
appears in Table IV. 

Inconsistencies in the reported information regarding 
expenditures lead to some question as to the complete reli- 
ability of these figures. Ambiguity in the wording of the 


instrument may have resulted in a variety of interpretations. 








SIZE OF BOOK COLLECTIONS IN GROUP I HIGH SCHOOLS AND 


PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR BOOKS WITH STANDARDS 


NO. 
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Some librarians have probably considered only funds allo- 
cated by the county board of education; others have perhaps 
included fine money, contributions from community groups and 
other sources in their computations. It is probably fair to 
assume that the figures, if erroneous, are on the side of an 
over-estimation. 

In Groups II, III, and IV, complete tabulations of book 
collection and expenditure are given for the schools of 1000 
and more enrollment and a sampling of the largest school in 
each group of 100 in the 200-1000 enrollment range. Tables 
V through X respectively give these figures. 

On the basis of the total enrollment of the schools 
studied and the total amounts budgeted for the year 1959- 
1960, an average per capita figure was calculated, which is 
shown in Table XI and is much below the minimum deemed nec- 
essary for adequate library service. 

According to the STANDARDS, junior high schools should 
have, at least, 70 magazines and senior high schools, 120. 
The highest number of subscriptions reported by any senior 
high school (either three or four year) was 78. One junior 
high school received 76 periodicals and two, 60 or more. The 
remainder had 59 or less with the majority reporting fewer 
than 40. Table XII shows the complete picture. 

In view of the inadequacy of the book collections, it 
is not surprising that over half of the libraries reported 
housing no audio-visual materials, and many of those who did 


had such a limited supply as to be negligible. In some 





SIZE OF BOOK COLLECTION AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR BOOKS 


IN HIGH SCHOOLS OVER 1000 COMPARED WITH STANDARDS 























GROUP II 
ENROLL- NUMBER MINIMUM PER CAPITA RECOMMENDED 
SCHOOL MENT . BOOKS IN RECOMMENDED | EXPENDITURE [EXPENDITURE 
COLLECTION NUMBER FOR BOOKS 
1958-59 
Parkersburg 
H. S. 2778 12636 27780 oA7 $4.00-$6.00 
Weir H. S. 
Weirton 1200 7134 12000 - " 
E. Fairmont 
Fairmont 1066 6307 10660 1.21 " 
Martinsburg 
Sr. H. S. 1028 7el2 10280 1.00 sa 
































SIZE OF BOOK COLLECTION 
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TABLE VI 





IN A SAMPLING OF GROUP II HIGH SCHOOLS 


AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR BOOKS, COMPARED TO STANDARDS 















































ENROLL- NUMBER RECOMMENDED;} PER CAPITA} RECOMMENDED 
SCHOOL MENT BOOKS IN NUMBER EXPENDITURE | EXPENDITURE 
COLLECTION FOR BOOKS 
1958-59 
Collins 
Oakhill 989 7186 6000 - 10000 $1.08 $4..00-$6.00 
Point 
Pleasant 860 5308 - -20 ” 
Clay County 
Clay 789 2908 " “ " 
Spencer 638 4781 2s 1.35 - 
Webster 
Springs 500 6140 * 1.00 “1 
Doddridge 
County 487 5300 ? 2.00 ° 
West Union 
Ravenswood| 390 3083 8 1.25 i 
Union 
Benwood 298 4819 ” 1.45 " 

















BOOK COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURES IN GROUP III HIGH SCHOOLS 
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TABLE VII 


OF 1000 AND MORE ENROLLMENT 























\ 
| NUMBER | Minimum |PER caprra | 
SCHOOL ENROLL- | BOOKS IN | RECOMMENDED | EXPENDITURE [RECOMMENDED | 
MENT COLLECTION NUMBER FOR BOOKS |EXPENDITURE | 
1958-- 59 | 
Welch 1309 9872 13090 $1.50 $4 .06-$6.00 
Nitro 1300 E040 13000 80 , 
Du Pont 
Belle 1209 7468 12090 1.09 " 
Keyser 1946 6078 16460 1.07 . 
Elkview 1030 5003 10300 1.00 " 
- Chapmanville] 1000 6134 10000 .60 " 
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TABLE VIII 


BOOK COLLECTIONS AND EXPENDITURES IN A SAMPLING OF 
GROUP III HIGH SCHOOLS OF 200-999 ENROLLMENT 


















































| NUMBER | PER CAPITA 
SCHOOL ENROLL- BOOKS IN RECOMMENDED | EXPENDITURE | RECOMMENDED 
MENT COLLECTION | NUMBER FOR BOOKS EXPENDITURE 
| 1955~59 
Weston 980 8434 6000-10000 - $4 .00- $6.00 
| 
ew Martin 858 5047 - 95 ” 
ville 
Ceredo- 
Kenova 792 5679 " 1.00 ” 
Kenova 
Matoaka 691 4676 - 2.49 . 
Farmington 589 WOOO . 075? 2 
Van 490 4250 4 1.25 1" 
Elkhorn 398 Ugog " 1.50 oT 
Burnsville 296 4278 2/5 . 




















OF OVER 1000 ENROLLMENT 


BOOK COLLECTIONS AND EXPENDITURES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 























Charleston 




















ENROLL- NUMBER MINIMUM PER CAPITA 
SCHOOL MENT BOOKS IN RECOMMENDED |EXPENDITURE | RECOMMENDED 
COLLECTION NUMBER FOR BOOKS EXPENDITURE 
1958-59 
Man 1270 O457 12700 - $4 .00- $6.00 
St. Albans 1243 6392 12430 $1.00 " 
Logan 1210 8671 12100 $1.00 ” 
Woodrow 1064 6148 10640 $1.00 ° 
Wilson 
Lincoln 1037 T7247 10370 88 e 




















TABLE X 


SIZE OF COLLECTION AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS WITH ENROLLMENT BETWEEN 290 - 999 



































Clarksburg 

















A SAMPLING 
ENRO NUMBER MINIMUM PER CAPITA 
SCHOOL MENT BOOKS IN | RECOMMENDED | EXPENDITURE | RECOMMENDED 
COLLECTION NUMBER FOR BOOKS | EXPENDITURE 
1958-59 
Franklin 
Parkersburg 990 4.556 6000-10600 $1.57 $4 .00~$6 .00 
Dunbar 826 oe " 1.25 . 
Elkins 749 3181 n 75 it 
Horace Mann 
Charleston 670 5800 . 3020 ” 
Beverly 
Hills 588 3990 e 1.57 ” 
Huntington 
Lincoln . 
Huntington 492 5458 “ 005 ” 
McKinley 
St. Albans 385 2788 ° 2650 ” 
North View 


" 
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TABLE XI 


SUMMARY OF TOTALS BUDGETED FOR BOOKS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND AVERAGE PER CAPITA 



































ENROLL- AMOUNT PER CAPITA 
GROUP MENT BUDGETED BUDGETED STANDARDS 
I 23479 $28, 282.22 $1.20 $4 .00- $6.00 
II 23181 29,861.00 1.28 ‘ 
Tit | 51337 59,074.35 ey " 
IV 32276 30,680.41 95 « 
TOTAL 1350273 147 , 897 .98 . ’ j 
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TABLE XII 






NUMBER OF MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



























































* 
GROUP 70-79 60-69 | 50-59 | 40-49 30= 39 20-29 10-19 1-9 
I L 2 5 13 6 2 
2g 
II 1 4 8 9 12 ? 2 
4o 
III > 7 9 22 29 28 11 
109 
IV 1 a 1 4. 8 23 22 2 
62 
TOTAL 2 5 i+ 26 52 70 57 16 
242 | | 
*Includes number of schools responding. 
TABLE XIII 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN LIBRARY 
LIBRARIES 
UMBER OF | WITH ANY LIBRARIES LIBRARIES 
GROUP SCHOOLS A-V LIBRARIES HAVING HAVING 
REPLYING | MATERIALS | HAVING FILMS | FILMSTRIPS RECORDS 
I 29 12 3 10 9 
II 4e 19 ) 16 13 








42 
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instances, a few filmstrips for library instruction consti- 


tuted the collection. Various patterns of administration of 
the audio-visual program were reported in footnotes: e.g., 
separate A-V department, availability from County Office, 
housed in principal's office or other departments or films 
secured by rental. See Table XIII. 

A vital library program is much more, however, than an 
adequate annual appropriation, a large collection of materi- 
als and functional, attractive quarters. An indispensable 
ingredient is enthusiastic, dedicated, trained personnel, 
familiar with books and selection tools, possessing a sound 
philosophy of education, interested in students and teachers, 
and impressed by the importance of communication of ideas in 
the perpetuation of democracy and the values of literature 
in the development of the individual. To fulfill his or her 
function properly, the librarian should have time to read 
widely, compile booklists on various subjects, offer readers! 
guidance lavishly, plan browsing periods for classes, give 
instruction in the use of the library, and so on ad infini- 
tum, Too often the library duties have been only a burden 
added to an already heavy teaching schedule, Too frequently 
there has been inadequate clerical help, with the result 
that processing of books and other routines have monopolized 
the librarian's time to the exclusion of the professional 


activities on which she should be spending her energies and 


which would serve to enrich the curriculum. 
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Tribute must be paid to those teacher-librarians who 
have cheerfully assumed the task of keeping the library in 
operation in addition to teaching. Many have given yeoman 
service and gained skills through experience in lieu of for- 
mal training. However, this does not constitute the ideal 
situation. Listen to what the STANDARDS have to say: "A 
truly dynamic library program of service to teachers could 
easily occupy the full time of an imaginative, resourceful, 
and helpful school librarian in a school having 200 pupils, 
and of more librarians in larger schools." As a rule of 
thumb, however, the STANDARDS recommend for the first 900 
students, one librarian for each 300 students, and one clerk 
for each 600 students. 

Of the 29 schools reporting in Group I, only four li- 
brarians indicated that they had any help whatsoever, and in 
one instance, at least, its relevancy to legitimate library 
functioning was questionable. In one library a professional 
person relieved the Librarian five hours a week; in another 
a teacher kept the library open five hours a week; in one a 
professional person (supposedly a teacher) served as "disci- 
plinarian during the noon hour." One assistant librarian, 
working between 17 and 25 hours a week, was reported, 

In Group II, with 42 reporting, five schools only indi- 
cated any assistance, clerical or professional, for the 1li- 


brarian. In a school of over 2000, which, according to the 


STANDARDS, should have a staff of seven librarians and five 





clerks, there were two librarians and one secretary. In one 













school of 98S, four persons (presumably teachers) kept study 






























halls in the library 40 hours a week. In a_ school of 616 
enrollment, a professional assistant worked at the charging 
desk six hours a week during the lunch hour. In a school of 
62, where the principal served as librarian, two clerical 
assistants were used eight hours a week for charging books, 
filing, mending and shelving; and in a school of 133, a pro- 
fessional assistant worked with students five hours during 
the week. 

In Group III, only 14 out of 109 librarians indicated 
that they had any type of assistance. Three of these schools 
had an enrollment of 900 or more, for which the STANDARDS 
recommendations were mentioned above, In the largest, with 
a student body of 980, the librarian had a secretary who 
worked 40 hours a week. In each of the other two, a profes- 
Sional assistant worked ten hours a week. Of the other 11 
reporting aid, one librarian had the help of the school sec- 
retary with clerical duties; one had professional assistance 
in supervision of student heip; another, in book selection, 
repairs and cataloging for five hours a week. Aid was con- 
centrated in the area of routines and supervision of study 
hall. 

Of the 62 schools reporting in Group IV, 25 fell within 
the enrollment range of over 600, which, according to the 
STANDARDS, requires two or more librarians and one or more 
clerks. In this group, only six indicated that the librar- 


ian had any assistance other than students. In one instance, 












the help was given by teachers, who kept study hall; in an- 


other, processing was done at the central library; one li- 





brarian in a school of &C3 enrollment had ten hours of cleri- 







cal aid during the week; one had 21 hours of help during the 






week for repairing books and supervising study hall. Only 







one, in a school of 990, had a full time professional assist- 
ant. 


Not only are full time librarians given inadequate help 






in carrying on the time consuming activities of the library 





but in too many instances they must carry teaching responsi- 



















bilities in addition to their regular work. Table XIV shows 
that 96 of the 242 reported this unfortunate practice. It 
is encouraging to note, however, that many administrators 
are aware of the time and effort which must go into a dynan- 
ic library program and are allowing their librarians oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on that function. 

Unless school librarians are granted adeguate time and 
encouragement to make use of the training acquired in profes- 
sional library schools, there is small inducement to secure 
that education. Table XV shows the amount of specialized 
training of librarians in the schools studied. It should be 
a source of some encouragement that, with the nation-wide 
scarcity of school librarians and the tempting offers which 
are being held out by administrators in other sections of 
the country, West Virginia has been able to hold as many 


trained people as Table XV indicates. | 











TABLE XIV 


NUMBER OF HOURS A WEEK LIBRARIANS TEACH OTHER SUBJECTS 





ow 96 « 


































































































GROUP INO. OF | LIBRARIANS 1-9 | 10-14] 15-19] 20-24) 25 30 
SCHOOLS | WHO ‘TEACH | HOURS} HOURS] HOURS} HOURS| HOURS| HOURS 
I 29 1 1 
II 4o 12 3 3 4 2 
III 109 59 16 13 7 9 3 1 
IV 62 34 9 6 5 8 5 1 
TOTAL e4o 106 28 23 26 19 8 2 
TABLE XV 
AMOUNT OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS 
OUP 4 BRS. 10-24 LESS NO HOURS OR TOTAL 
a ya MORE HOURS THAN NONE REPORTED 
10 HOURS 
I 26 3 1 30 
II 17 18 3 6 4d 
III 4O 39 18 19 116 
IV oh 14 10 17 65 
TOTAL 107 74 32 4o 255 








In Group I, one has a master's in L.S. and one, a library certificate 

In Group II, four have master's degrees in L.S. 

In Group III, seven have degrees from graduate library schools and 
one will have a master's on completion of thesis. 

In Group IV, five have master's degrees in L.S. 











The small percentage of affiliates with the library pro- 
fessional organizations in comparison to membership in the 
educational associations (as shown in Table XVI) may be at- 
tributed to a number of factors. More pressures are brought 
to bear for joining the educational organizations, for which 
the unified dues are considerable. Classroom teachers, who 
assume library duties as an unwelcome extra, will hardly be 
enthusiastic about seeking membership in the second area. 
Low salaries can not be discounted when two sets of dues are 
considered, It is safe to assume that many librarians are 
unaware of the importance of A.L.A. to them in their indi- 
vidual jobs. It is to be hoped, however, that the STANDARDS 
implementation program will help to correct this situation. 
It is not only the librarian but also the physical quar- 
ters which are too often preempted for activities foreign to 
a good library program. The STANDARDS emphasize the impor- 
tance of making materials easily accessible, and indicate, 
as a means to this end, that the library should be available 
to individual students or classes throughout the day. Sched- 
uling the library as a study hall or classroom, as is done 
in many instances, militates against the flexibility of us- 
age envisioned by the compilers of the STANDARDS, Table XVII 
gives am idea of the extent of this practice. 
For many years the school librarians of West Virginia 


have hoped and pled and crusaded for a state supervisor, an 


eloquent voice to speak for the cause of libraries in the 





State Department of Education, to make the Administration 
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TABLE XVI 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 












































GROUP Fy A.LeAo | N.E.A. | W.V.E.Ao | WeV.LeA~ 
I 31 6 25 26 19 
II 45 11 33 34 18 
III 114 11 83 86 31 
IV 64 3 47 48 24 
TOTAL 254 31 188 149 | 92 
TABLE XVII 


LIBRARY USED AS STUDY HALL 
































NUMBER DAILY PERIODS LIBRARY USED AS STUDY HALL 

GROUP OF 

I 29 3 7 2 2 1 2 12 

II 4.0 6 12 5 1 4 14 
III 109 10 47 5 9 10 7 3 18 

IV 62 5 10 4 5 5 1 8 25 
TOTAL e240 26 76 16 14 18 G 17 69 
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TABLE XVIII 


NUMBER OF BOOKS AND *EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT IN WEST VIRGINIA 
COMPARED TO **THE UNITED STATES AND VARIOUS STANDARDS 














ACTUAL CONDITIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 
. a W.VA. NORTH | 
W.VA. U.S. DEPT. OF | CENTRAL A.L.A. 
ED. ASSN. 
NUMBER (1) (2) 
OF BOOKS 
PER 79 6 10 7 10-30 
STUDENT 
EXPENDI- 
TURE PER (3) 
STUDENT $1.09 $1.85 $1.50 $2.50 ae 
58-9 6.00 


























*Based on Tables IV through X. 


**From PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1958-59 by Mary Helen Mahar 
and Doris C. Holladay, Project Analyst, Library Services Branch. 


(1) 10 books per student for schools of enrollment 200-500 
7 " 1 " " " " hy 1000, 5 for 


schools of 2000 


(2) Minimum of 12000 books or 7 books per student, whichever is 
larger, for schools up to 500 enrollment. At least, 4 addi- 
tional books for schools of enrollment 500 to 2000. At 
least, 3 additional books for each student above 2000. 


(3) After minimum collection is accumulated, expenditure for 
books and magazines per student should be $2.50 for the 

first 200 pupils but not less than 400, $1.50 for the next 

300, $.75 for each student above 500. 
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aware of problems; an expert to give counsel to untrained 
librarians, to help improve conditions throughout the state, 
to make sound recommendations for the utilization of such 
programs as N.D.E.A. to the advantage of libraries, to af- 
ford official representation for the libraries along with 
the other areas which have supervisors. The publication of 
the STANDARDS underlines the necessity of renewed efforts on 
the part of all school librarians in this direction. The 
West Virginia Education Association and the West Virginia 
Library Association are cooperating closely to achieve this 
end and bring us all one step nearer the "immediate goal rec- 
ommended for the nation by the school library profession - 
at least ome state school library supervisor for every 
state." 

The most recent formulation of standards in our state, 
WEST VIRGINIA LIBRARY MANUAL FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, was issued in 1949 by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. It had been prepared by a committee whose chairman 
was Miss Ida Peters, able and longtime librarian of Parkers- 
burg High School, educator in the field of library science, 
and pioneer in advancing the cause. of school libraries in 
her county and state. In many areas schools are still fall- 
ing far short of those standards formulated over a decade 
ago. What hope can there be for achieving the much more 
ambitious goals outlined by the American Library Associa- 


tion? With West Virginia's per capita expenditure for school 


libraries markedly below the national average revealed ina 
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survey of 1958-1959 (Table XVIII), how can she bridge that 
gap, much less press forward to more distant objectives? 

This is no time for discouragement. The task indeed is 
great but the climate is favorable. Attention is being 
focused on libraries in general and school libraries in par- 
ticular. The STANDARDS are stimulating discussion, awak- 
ening the complacent to the possibilities of a vital library 
service, inspiring the dedicated to increased efforts. 
Boards of education and administrators are being alerted to 
their responsibilities in the total program. 

"The Library is the Heart of the School" is no mere 
caption for posters. A real school library serves every 
department, and the extent and nature of its activity are 
indications of the vitality of the total school progran. 
The school library, if it is fulfilling its purpose, minis- 
ters to the needs of the slow learning as well as of the 
gifted child and the great numbers of average students, who 
will constitute a majority of the adult population. 

Now is the time for West Virginia to decide if good 
school libraries, symbolizing quality education for all its 
boys and girls, are a necessity for which it is willing to 


pay the price. 








